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Shirley Coffey, 78, is among some blacks who have felt mistreated by health care providers because of their race. 


COLOR LINE PERSISTS, 
IN SICKNESS AS IN HEALTH 


Boston is home to some of the world’s most famous hospitals, 
but its black residents, to a striking degree, take 
their health needs elsewhere. 


The series was reported by Liz Kowalczyk, Todd 
Wallack, Nicole Dungca, Akilah Johnson, An- 
drew Ryan, Adrian Walker, and editor Patricia 
Wen. Today’s story was written by Kowalczyk. 


atients fly in from all over the country 

to get care at Massachusetts General 

Hospital. Yet, most black Bostonians 

don’t travel the five to 10 miles from 

their neighborhoods to take advantage 

of the hospital’s immense medical resources. 

Just 11 percent of Bostonians admitted to the 

city’s largest hospital are black, far less than its 
peers. 

The picture is similar at Dana-Farber Cancer 

Institute, one of the world’s top oncology cen- 

ters. Nearly 2 in every 5 white Boston residents 
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diagnosed with cancer are treated there, but, 
among black residents with the disease, it’s 1 in 


Across town, meanwhile, white residents of 
the South End are more likely than black resi- 
dents to leave the neighborhood for inpatient 
care rather than go to nearby Boston Medical 


Center, once a public hospital. Blacks account 
for half of Boston patients at the former Boston 


Spotlight the city. 


City Hospital -- by far the most of any hospital in 


Though the issue gets scant attention in this 
center of world-class medicine, segregation pat- 


DAY 3: 
Hospitals 


terns are deeply imbedded in Boston health 
care. Simply put: If you are black in Boston, you 
are less likely to get care at several of the city’s 
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MISFIRE IN MIAMI — Dolphins wide receiver Jarvis 
Landry scored against the Patriots Monday night on the 
way to a 27-20 win, halting the Pats’ winning streak. D1. 


Inthe news Givingyou the slip 


A Bangladeshi immigrant 
who set off a bomb strapped 


Tuesday: Sleet turns to rain. 
High 44-49, low 26-31. 


Wednesday: Windy, colder. 


to his body in a New York 
subway tunnel was inspired 
by the Islamic State, police 
say. A2. 


European leaders rebuffed a 
bid by Benjamin Netanyahu 
to have them recognize Jeru- 
salem as Israel’s capital. A4. 


States sued Massachusetts 
over its law calling for eggs 
from cage-free hens. B1. 
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High 30-35, low 19-24. 
High tide: 6:30. 6:56. 
Sunrise: 7:04. Sunset: 4:12. 
Complete report, B9. 


Governor Charlie Baker called 
the state’s blistering audit of 
the children’s services agency 
outdated and unfair. B1. 


Saudi Arabia will soon allow 
movie theaters, officials there 
said. A5. 


A push from more affordable 
housing in the suburbs got 
the governor’s backing. C1. 


For breaking news, updated 
stories, and more, visit our website: 


BostonGlobe.com 


For pupils, unwanted lessons 
on dealing with dirty needles 


By Meghan E. Irons 
GLOBE STAFF 

On his way to school in Roxbury 
each morning, Emanuel Pires tries to 
avoid the discarded needles that hero- 
in addicts used. But they are every- 
where — on the sidewalk outside the 
school, on the ball field, on the street. 

This has been Pires’s reality for four 
years. 

And he’s only 13. 

On Monday, Pires and 49 other stu- 
dents joined teachers and administra- 
tors outside Orchard Gardens K-8 Pi- 
lot School to declare they’ve had 
enough. They directed their frustra- 
tion mostly at the city and the school 
district, saying that officials have ne- 


glected to keep their school safe and 
free from the needles. 

Holding signs that said “No More 
Needles” and “Safe Schools,” the 
schoolchildren said they should not 
have to be exposed to the problems as- 
sociated with opiate addiction in the 
neighborhood. 

“Hey Ho! All the needles have to 
go,” they shouted. 

Passing drivers honked. The chil- 
dren squealed in delight. They were 
doing something — hoping that this 
time it would make a difference. 

“We’ve seen a lot of needles and 
needle caps on the ground,” said Pires, 
an eighth-grader whose class orga- 
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Ex-prison 
guards are 
acquitted 


Judge notes other factors 

in death of state hospital 

patient put in restraints 
By Michael Rezendes 


GLOBE STAFF 

Three former prison guards at Bridgewater 
State Hospital were acquitted Monday of invol- 
untary manslaughter charges in the 2009 death 
of Joshua K. Messier, a 23-year-old patient with 
schizophrenia they forcibly strapped to a bed in 
a brutal scene captured on prison video. 

“Retrospectively, the conduct of these three 
defendants left much to be desired, but does not 
constitute wanton and reckless conduct,” said 
Superior Court Judge Jeffrey A. Locke, who 
found the men not guilty. 

Messier’s death led to sweeping reforms at 
the state’s psychiatric hospital, and the verdict 
capped a long-running legal saga spurred by a 
Globe expose and a special prosecutor’s investi- 
gation. 

The former guards embraced their family 
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Derek Howard, John Raposo, and George 
Billadeau (from left) reacted after they 
were acquitted Monday in a patient’s death. 


Accusers urge 
investigation 
of Trump 


Sexual misconduct claims 


reasserted by 3 women 
By Matt Viser 


GLOBE STAFF 

WASHINGTON — President Trump’s history 
of alleged sexual misconduct reemerged Monday 
amid the national reckoning over inappropriate 
behavior, with several women who have previ- 
ously accused him of forcible kissing, groping, 
and ogling stepped forward to renew their com- 
plaints. 

The women, in media appearances Monday, 
urged Congress to investigate Trump’s behavior, 


> Celebrity chef Mario Batali, facing claims of 
sexual harassment, steps away from jobs. C1. 


hoping that the president will be held to account 
for accusations that flooded the news during his 
2016 presidential campaign. The Republicans 
who control Congress have shown no interest in 
a public inquiry, however. 

The president also faces a lawsuit in state 
court in New York that could become a forum for 
allegations against him. 

The accusations resurfaced the day before Al- 
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For reporter Gloria Negri, who died 
Sunday, adventures came in all sizes. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF DELIVERING 


THOMAS FARRAGHER 
COMMENTARY 


There had been a shooting on the 
North Shore and as the all-male editors of 
The Boston Globe scanned their spar- 
kling new newsroom on Morrissey Boule- 
vard on that sleepy Saturday afternoon in 
the late 1950s, their options for quick 
coverage were slim. 

The only reporter in sight was the new 
kid, a young woman fresh from the Mi- 
ami Herald, a Brown University graduate 
named Gloria Negri. Surely they couldn’t 
send a woman to a grisly crime scene, 
could they? 

And then Negri walked up to the city 
desk and said something she would re- 
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peat countless times over the next half 
century. “Send me,” she said. 

When President Kennedy and his wife, 
Jacqueline, lost their infant son in August 
1963 it was an eternally sad story that re- 
quired just the right touch. “Send me,” 
Gloria said. 

When young women were turning up 
dead in their Boston apartments, stran- 
gled by a madman on the loose, the Globe 
dreamed up an idea that seems insane 
now. Let’s put a woman on a park bench 
in the South End as bait for the killer. 
“Send me,” Gloria said. 

When men blasted off from Cape Ken- 
nedy, bound for the moon, somebody had 
to go to Florida to cover it. “Send me,” 
Gloria said. 
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